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The meat-inspection service made rapid strides in 
Poland between the last and the present world wars, 
and with this progress the advancement of the veter- 
inary profession has been closely associated. It is 
hoped that a review of the events will prove of in- 
terest to British veterinary surgeons. 

The history of food inspection is closely connected 
with human history because, from the beginning of 
his existence, man’s most important source of nourish- 
ment has been meat. 

The first rules of food inspection regarding the 
slaughter and consumption of animal meat were 
made by the old Egyptians, Greeks, Jews and Romans. 
However, all these laws had a religious foundation. 
There was a strict relationship between the slaughter 
of animals and sacrifice fo the gods. All sickness 
was understood by these peoples to be caused by 
evil spirits, and therefore it was strictly forbidden 
to sacrifice diseased animals to the gods, and to eat 
diseased meat, for fear of both anathema and sick- 
ness. On the other hand, it was held that the sacrifice 
of healthy animals was rewarded by the approbation 
and support of the gods. In the middle ages the 
town police carried out an examination and control 
of all meat, it being thought that sickness in humans 
following the eating of meat was caused by the trans- 
ference of poison from the animal to the human body. 

The first slaughter-house was a temple, but in the 
middle ages the killing was actually done in private 
houses. However, as a result of the great plague in 
the seventeenth century there appeared the first meat 
laws, which prohibited slaughter within the walls of 
towns. These edicts, pronounced by William III in 
England and Loyis XIV in France, were the funda- 
mental cause for the building of special abattoirs. 
The first mention of a slaughter-house that we find 
in Polish history is in an edict of King Boleslaw 
Wstydliwy in 1257 in Cracow. 

The critical time for the science of food inspection, 
the second half of the nineteenth century, found 
Poland in a particularly bad condition. She was 
occupied by three oppressors who were concerned 
only with the exploitation of that rich country, and 
were giving in return no improvements in architec- 
ture or science, but only cruelty to its enslaved people. 
Their chief aim was to keep Poland’s population in 
mental darkness. 


. 
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Not until after the Great War and the defeat of 
the Bolsheviks were the free Polish people able to 
start upon their great task, the reconstruction of the 
whole State. Such was the deplorable condition ef 
our people when they received their freedom after 
150 years of slavery, that it appeared impossible to 
begin without help from other countries. But the 
Polish people, accustomed to heavy work and self- 
sacrifice, gave with their hearts and hands to the 
restoration of their fatherland. Moreover,:it was not 
only a matter of reconstructing the country, but in 
addition there was the task of making, in a short 
time, all the progress which should have been made 
in the previous 150 years. 

Two veterinary colleges, one at Lwéw and the 
other at Warsaw, were founded for the education of 
At first the course of study 
was four years, but after 1926 it was increased to 
five years, with more specialised training for those 
veterinary surgeons who were going to work in abat- 
toirs. Meanwhile, though our numbers were small, 
a few of our qualified veterinary surgeons were able 
. begin the fight against disease in the ox, goat and 
sheep. 

The pestis bovina, or rirfderpest, had killed off 
thousands of the best animals in the east and centre 
of Poland and was already spreading to the Western 
provinces of Pomerania, Poznania and Silesia. Treat- 
ment was practised with few medicines and instru- 
ments and under very bad conditions ; the veterinary 
surgeons often went for several days with little food 
and sleep because of the great distances they had 
to travel and also because of the destruction of roads 
and railways in the late war. In spite of all these 
obstacles, the Polish veterinary surgeon was able to 
say, in a relatively short time, that Poland—and 
consequently Western Europe—were practically free 
from rinderpest. Even our hereditary enemy ack- 
nowledged our merit and German veterinary perio- 
dicals were describing Poland’s fight with these 
plagues. Not long after the re-establishment of 
freedom, Polish veterinary surgeons were able to show 
the world that their country was not only the bastion 
of Western civilisation but also the barrier against all 
Eastern diseases ! 

After the union of the three parts of Poland, pre- 
viously occupied by Germany, Russia and Austria, it 
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was necessary that food jutiodiction should be unified 
in all provinces. To this end, Parliament imposed 
two laws, one for meat and food inspection and the 
other for abattoirs. ‘The second law strictly regulate 
slaughter ; in each municipality of 25,000 inhabitants 
all slaughter had to be executed in the municipal 
abattoir. This was very important; town corpora- 
tions were made to realise that slaughter-houses pro- 
vided a good income and that a high standard of 
hygiene could be ensured more easily in one public 
abattoir than in numerous small private ones. More- 
over, they were glad to build public abattoirs because 
the Government for this purpose granted long-term 
loans at a low rate of interest. 


In 1939 each town in Poland had a municipal 
slaughter-house except in a few industrial districts, 
where there were still several private abattoirs. It 
was decided to build a large common slaughter-house 
for the whole industrial. centre, so that all domestic 
animals might be brought to one place from the 
neighbouring agricultural districts. The biggest and 
best abattoirs were at Bydgoszcz, Boryslaw, Chorzéw, 
Gdynia, Katowice, Krakow, Lwéw, Lublin, Poznan, 
Radom, Tarnéw, Torun and Warszawa. In addition 
there were 24 bacon factories, producing in particular 
bacon and tinned meat for Great Britain and Germany, 
and hams for the U.S.A. 


In the construction of these large slaughter-houses 
the best features of the French and German methods 
were employed ‘with very successful results. The 
abattoir itself consisted of a slaughter-room for 
suspect animals, and an abattoir for horses was pro- 
vided ; slaughter-halls for cattle, calves, sheep, goats 
and pigs; dressing rooms; cooling-hall; machine- 
hall, lairages; guttery, tripery, detention-room ; 
laboratory for trichinae. and condemned meat room. 
Frei-bank conveniences, machinery for converting 
condemned meat, blood and bones into manure, 
and a store for skins and glands were included. In 
addition, there was a small house for a caretaker, 
administration block with bureau, library, small 
pharmacy, museum for morbid anatomy and _ bac- 
teriological laboratory. Finally, there was the resi- 
dence of the director, who was the senior veterinary 
surgeon, restaurants, club-rooms and garages. 


Small slaughter-houses were more modest, having 
only that absolutely necessary for the slaughter, 
without cooling-halls and facilities for making fer- 
tilisers. Very often, however, these small abattoirs 
had a museum—depending, of course, on the interest 
of the veterinary surgeon in charge. At the annual 
tuberculosis exhibition, specimens of tuberculosis in 
animals were placed side by side with specimens from 
the human subject and efforts were made by this 
grim juxtaposition to persuade the public of the 
importance of the veterinary profession to public 
health. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE SUPERVISION : A CAMPAIGN FOR 
RECOGNITION 


Unfortunately, the meat-inspection law was not, 
at first, too satisfactory. For instance, it did not 
state that the supervision of a slaughter-house must 
be only by veterinary surgeons, and as a result of this, 
in a few big towns people who were not members 
of the profession were put forward for this position. 
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The argument was that a veterinary surgeon knew 
only meat inspection and was not qualified to manage 
the commercial side of a great slaughter-house. The 
placing of a layman, with no scientific knowledge, in 
control, led to much friction with the veterinary 
profession, since frequently such an administrator 
opposed the opinions and instructions of the chief 
veterinary officer. This lack of co-operation with the 
municipal authorities might have had a serious effect, 
not only on our prestige but also on our subsequent 
activities. The reaction of the Veterinary Association 
was very strong and determined. In a hospital the 
chief 1s always a medical man, who is aided in the 
administration of the institute by a secretary ; admin- 
istration of slaughter-houses should be on similar 
lines. However, in those cases where the corporation 
was unable to support both a veterinary surgeon and 
a secretary, the former would take charge of the 
administrative duties in addition to his professional 
work. It would, therefore, be of great value to a 
veterinary surgeon who is to control a slaughter- 
house—with or without a secretary—to have some 
experience in business methods. I might add that 
two or three directors who were not veterinary surgeons 
found themselves unemployed, because like ‘‘ the 
shoemaker who did not stick to his last,’’ they, in 
their ignorance, or otherwise, entered into the realms 
of veterinary practice with unfortunate results to 
themselves and others! ‘To eliminate the possibility 
of having a non-professional man as the chief of a 
slaughter-house over-ruling the advice and orders 
of the veterinary officer, the Veterinary Association 
prepared a supplement to the existing meat-inspection 
laws—and subsequently incorporated therein—stating 
that only a qualified veterinary surgeon be in ‘control 
of an abattoir. 


Another unsatisfactory peint about these meat- 
inspection !aws was that it was often difficult to make 
out whether the lay “ detention” officer with an 
eight weeks’ course or the veterinary surgeon, with 
four or five years’ training, was the more important. 
At first only the large slaughter-houses had veterinary 
surgeons attached, all others being served by “ deten- 
tion” officers, who were called “ doctors ”—particu- 
larly by the butchers. These men, lacking a profes- 
sional education, were apt to make mistakes which 
were often laid unwittingly at the door of the veterinary 
meat-inspectors, especially by the newspapers, for, 
when reporting cases, sufficient care was not taken to 
differentiate between the qualified and unqualified 
officers. As a result of the mistakes of lay inspectors, 
one law-suit followed another and the newspapers 
wrote in large type, “‘ another veterinarian punished !” 
This was not good for the profession, but unfortun- 
ately we were not strong enough to reply to all these 
libels. The struggle with the detention officers was 
made more difficult because they were bound by war 
friendships not only to the town-corporation members 
but also to Parliamentary leaders. However, this 
evil could not last because our export trade was 
becoming more important from day to day and all 
our efforts were directed to the eradication of this 
grievance. 


The first success of the Association came in 1928 
with a diminution of the rights of the ‘‘ detention ” 
officers. From this point our progress was slow but 
sure and in 1936 all further courses for “detention ” 
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officers were abolished. The last step before the 
present war was another correction of the meat- 
inspection law for, on March Ist, 1938, an amendment 
was made stating clearly, ‘‘All official meat inspection 
is to be carried out by a veterinary surgeon appointed 
for the purpose by the Government. The Ministry 
of Agriculture can, however, grant a permit that in 
villages, with less than eight thousand inhabitants, 
the official meat-inspection can be carried out by a 
‘ detention ’ officer, under the supervision of a veter- 
inary surgeon.” But that was not the end of the 
struggle, because we considered that meat inspection 
should be carried out only by veterinary surgeons, 
who alone have the necessary and adequate training. 
At the time of Poland’s re-establishment the veter- 
inary surgeons were few in number and had no 
representation in Parliament as had other profes- 
sions. Veterinary rights and duties were curtailed to 
the advantage of those in other vocations. Until 1936 
veterinary surgeons were only allowed to carry out 
meat inspection in the slaughter-house and had no 
control of meat at all at any later stage. Meat on 
leaving the slaughter-house and all animal food 
products were inspected by physicians and chemists, 
although previously their knowledge of meat and 
sausages was often limited to that obtained in- the 
restaurant or at home. ‘Thus it was necessary to 
arrange special courses which would give them a 
particularised knowledge of certain branches of 
veterinary science but without any general foundation. 
This was obviously unsound and was the cause of the 
second struggle, which was very difficult for us 
because our adversaries had such a strong position. 
However, due to our activity, there appeared a law 
which gave the profession the right to inspect meat 
and its products in the trade, but still no authority 


to take animal food products for bacteriological exam- . 


ination. It had no members in the food-examination 
laboratories, except for one in Katowice. The law of 
1936 stated that the veterinary surgeon had the right 
to inspect meat in shops and restaurants, and also 
during transport. This was for several reasons: to 
find out the condition of the meat, to ensure that it 
was fit for consumption and fully stamped, to see 
that meat products had lead seals bearing the name 
and situation of the factory, and to see that both meat 
and meat products were not infected with trichina, 
cysticercus or other disease conditions. 

It may be interesting to note, by the way, that the 
veterinary profession has full authority in Germany 
under the present régime. One of the leaders of 
to-day is a veterinary surgeon and belongs to the 
“ Fuehrer’s ” bodyguard in Munich ; he is now head 
of the veterinary profession in the Third Reich. 

Probably after the passing of this law it was hoped 
that there would be a long period of contentment, 
for there was nothing to indicate that the Association 
would presently agitate for the granting of full rights 
in meat inspection. However, all was not yet séttled 
and at the end of 1938 there was more trouble. The 
pharmacists desired to change the food-inspection laws 
with the object of securing the examination of food- 
stuffs exposed for sale in the shops and of carrying 
out in the laboratories any microscopical examination 
thereof that might be deemed necessary. Conse- 
quently it was arranged that a pharmacist who wished 
to be a food inspector must undergo one year’s train- 
ing. ‘Thus all powers in such inspection, which had 


till then been vested solely in the physicians, came to 
belong also to the pharmacists. This was too much, 
for the “‘ meek ”’ spirit of veterinary surgeons ! Meet- 
ing followed meeting and, not only in Warsaw but 
*throughout the whole country, delegations were sent 
to the Ministry of Public Health and the Home Office, 
and strong articles appeared in the newspapers. The 
veterinary profession was determined to prepare 
another law to save its position. As delegate of the 
Polish Veterinary Association, the writer went to, 
Denmark and Germany to study the laws in those 
countries where the veterinary surgeon takes the 
principal part in the food-inspection service. In the 
spring of 1939 he submitted a revision of the law, 
providing that food inspection should be divided 
into three parts. The hygiene of the butcher, flesher 
rooms and personnel was to be the concern of the 
physicians, all food products were to be the concern 
of the pharmacists, with the exception of meat, 
sausages, tinned meat, eggs, poultry and fish, which 
were to be under the control of the veterinary surgeons. 
In each laboratory for food examination there would 
be a veterinary surgeon. All three authorities would 
co-operate or any one might examine all kinds of 
food at times of emergency and report to the proper 
authority as soon as possible. A veterinary surgeon 
wishing to take up this work would undergo a six 
months’ course ina laboratory. This recommendation 
should have gone before Parliament in the winter 
of 1939 but the war made this impossible. The 
consequences of this measure would have been 
numerous and beneficial. The feud between the 
pharmacists, physicians and veterinary surgeons 
would have been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
each having their allotted task and none having reason 
to be jealous of the others. Moreover, about three 
hundred young veterinary surgeons would have 
found good positions as food inspectors and laboratory 
workers. 


PoLIsH VETERINARY SERVICES 


A summary of the organisation of the profession in 
Poland and the scope of its activities may be of in- 
terest. The veterinary services were under the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. The first veterinary surgeon was 
called the chief inspector and had the position of chief 
adviser to the Ministry. ‘The whole personnel was 
organised as follows: each of the 16 provinces had 
one veterinary inspector with one or two assistants 
and in each district of the province there was one 
veterinary surgeon, or two where the. district was 
large. All these men were Government officials and 
their principal functions were to deal with contagious 
diseases, the protection of stock-breeding and the 
supervision of local veterinary services. A veterinary 
surgeon who wished to be a Government official was 
obliged to have one year of special training in pro- 
vincial and district offices, in a slaughter-house and 
in a laboratory for contagious diseases. After three 
years he had to pass an examination, but he could 
take it after two years if he wished. ‘The commencing 
salary ranged from £10 to £23 per month. He re- 
ceived an allowance for expenses when his work 
involved duties at a greater distance than two miles 
and lasted longer than six hours. Moreover, private 
practice in his spare time was allowed. Incomes 
usually averaged £50 in the West provinces and £35 
in the East provinces, per month. 
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Most veterinary surgeons worked as town officials 
in slaughter-houses and, according to its importance, 
‘each abattoir had one or more such officials. Usually 
each veterinary officer had to deal with the possibility 
of examining in one day 30 oxen or horses, 100 pigs 
and 150 calves or sheep. The town council had to 
publish an announcement of proposed duties and 
salary and to send the name of the selected candidate 
to the veterinary inspector of the province for ratifica- 
tion. The appointment at first was for one year and 
then would only be prolonged for a few years before 
the veterinary surgeon was established as a town official 
with full rights to a pension after 30 to 35 years, if his 
health was good, or to a 40 per cent. pension after ten 
years’ duties, if his health became impaired as a result 
of his professional work. In this post the salary was 
much higher—from £11 to £15 more per month, 
according to the number of animals dealt with in the 
abattoir, and was especially high in an export slaughter- 
house. In addition to the normal salary pay was made 
for extra hours and in large slaughter-houses 15% 
remuneration. Private practice was not allowed in all 
towns, but if this were forbidden, normally the salary 
was raised. If more than one veterinary surgeon was 
working in the same abattoir only one private practice 
was allowed. 

Another official veterinary post was that in a depart- 
mental council. The work consisted of supervising a 
small veterinary hospital and giving advice upon stock- 
breeding. The salary was from £15 to £20 per month, 
plus a percentage of the hospital’s profit. The 
veterinarian was appointed by the departmental council, 
as in the case of the town veterinary surgeon. 

The district council appointed veterinary surgeons 
for meat inspection in districts where slaughtering was 
done in private slaughter-houses, the salary being in 
proportion to the head of cattle slaughtered, and 
averaging £25 to £30 per month. ‘There was no 
pension, the day’s work was hard, because it was 
necessary to travel long distances between abattoirs, 
and the hours of work were long.’ 

Finally, there were the practitioners. Their income 
depended on the prosperity of the farms that they 
visited, and this was greatest in the western districts 
of Poland. The average income of these practitioners 
was £50 per month. It must be understood that the 
cost of living was much less in Poland than in Britain. 

The laws of meat inspection were elaborate jn detail 
but, in correspondence with the advances in veterinary 
science, it was absolutely necessary to make constant 
corrections and additions. ‘Those clauses relating to 
contagious diseases were particularly rigorous, this 
being inevitable owing to the geographical position of 
Poland. Each year, during the hot summer months, 
a large staff of veterinary surgeons was sent by the 
Government to the Eastern borders to examine all 
domestic animals living in those parts. From 1937 
we had also to watch the western frontiers, because of 
the appearance of foot-and-mouth disease, which came 
to us as the first of Germany’s unwelcome “ tourists.” 
Each case of contagious disease in livestock was 
reported to the district Government veterinary 
surgeon, with the name of the original owner and the 
place from which the animals had come. Any animal 
consigned to the slaughter-house was obliged to have 
a similar certificate. 

Meat inspection was based on hygienic and economic 
principles—the detention of all meat dangerous to the 
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‘public health and the condemnation of meat only when 


it was absolutely necessary. Meat inspection was 
primarily macroscopic but in all doubtful cases bac- 
teriological and biochemical methods were also used. 
The most important thing is, after all, not the morbid 
anatomy picture of the internal organs but the causal 
factor, for upon this depends the decision as to whether 
or not the meat is fit for, human consumption. Of 
course there are other factors, such as the aesthetic 
taste and customs and the peculiar conditions of each 
country and district. 

I may cite the following as an example of these 
varying customs and conditions. A healthy cow might 
be killed by accident : for instance, by gunshot wound, 
by lightning, fracture of the skull, or breaking its back 
by fall. Shortly after its death an attempt at bleeding 
the animal may not be completely successful, but the 
meat from a carcase of this kind is harmless to human 
health, and whether it is to be sold to the public 
depends on the law which is in force in the particular 
country. This type of meat is considered fit for con- 
sumption in Holland and Switzerland, for example, 
but only if the interval between death and bleeding is 
not long. In Poland, however, it is classed as meat of 
inferior quality and may be sold only in a frei-bank, 
as meat which is not properly bled putrefies too 
quickly. 

It was the meat-inspection laws which brought about 
the institution of the frei-bank. This is a shop at 
each slaughter-house to protect the owner from too 
great a loss on meat which is not of the highest quality. 
If the meat is not absolutely unfit but only of an 
inferior quality, or provisionally fit for consumption, 
it can be sold there at a low price and need not be 
wasted. 

The meat-inspection law recognises four categories 
of meat: (1) fit for human consumption; (2): of 
inferior quality ; (3) provisionally fit ; (4) unfit. 


The second category includes meat of less value than . 


does the first and which consequently is sold at a lower 
price in the frei-bank. Meat in the third category is 
fit for consumption only after adequate preparation. 
If infected with cysticercus, for example, it must be 
salted for three weeks, or boiled if infected with 
Trichinella spiralis. This meat must also be sold in 
the frei-bank. Meat of the fourth category can be 
used for manure unless bearing infectious disease, 
when it would have to be completely destroyed, as in 
the case of anthrax. : 


Meat-INsPecTION LAws AND DISEASE 


As laws concerned with meat inspection vary from 
country to country I will cite some examples of Polish 
laws, as they relate to disease. 

Tuberculosis—Every carcase is unfit which is 
emaciated by reason of tuberculosis. Each internal 
organ is unfit when tuberculosis exists in its substance 
or on its capsule: if only the lymphatic gland shows 


macroscopical lesions the whole organ is seized. That - 


part of the intestines of an ox in which the mesenteric 
lymphatic glands have any tuberculous formations is 
unfit. A pig’s intestines are fit when tubercles show 
dry caseation. The carcase is conditionally fit if the 
tubercles are present only in those organs which the 
bacilli can invade: by way of the abdominal blood 
circulation and at the same time the tubercles are not 
opaque and not bigger than a millet grain. Individual 
quarters are conditionally fit if there is only one 
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tuberculous formation in the bones or one tubercle not 
completely calcified in the lymphatic glands which 
belong to each quarter. The carcase is of inferior 
quality if two or more of the internal organs exhibit 
tuberculosis, or each quarter if its tubercles are com- 
pletely calcified. 

The very interesting experiments by Mueller and 
Nieberle made it necessary to change the old laws 
concerning tuberculosis-infected meat. Mueller said 
that in generalised tuberculosis, if the liver, spleen and 
udder showed no tubercles, bacilli could be found in 
them by microscopic and bacteriological examination. 
Nieberle stated that if the tubercles are caseous a 
generalised infection occurred very rapidly. Around 
the caseous nodules, when fresh and dry, he observed 
congestion of the vessels, and that the bacilli had 
penetrated their walls. 

After these experiments it was necessary to change 
the decisions regarding the passing and condemning 
of separate quarters. Nieberle’s experiments showed 
that when a tubercle is calcified it is not necessarily 
still dangerous but there is a possibility of further 
spread. Theretore, if this condition occurs, the quarter 
must be passed conditionally fit, and not as meat of 
inferior quality as was the case before. 

Tuberculosis was particularly prevalent in the West 
of Poland. In 1935, of the 1,148,483 oxen slaughtered, 
8-2 per cent. were found to be infected with tubercu- 
losis ; of 2,047,360 calves, 0-03 per cent. ; of 3,604,737 
pigs, 2-18 per cent.; of 403,221 sheep and goats, 
1-08 per cent. 

Swine Fever and Swine Plague-—When the carcase 
is emaciated and the flesh soft and watery, the colour 
grey or dark red, the whole animal, including organs, 
is condemned. If the flesh is in good condition the 
carcase is passed as being conditionally fit, only the 
skin and organs affected being condemned. In this 
case it must be salted for three weeks before sale in the 
frei-bank. In 1935 0-05 per cent. pigs were affected. 

Swine Erysipelas —When the carcase is emaciated and 
the flesh soft and watery the colour grey or dark red, 
the whole animal, including organs, is condemned. 
If just ‘‘ diamond disease ”’ is present only the skin is 
condemned. The carcase is provisionally fit if the 
internal organs, skin and fat exhibit disease symptoms, 
but not the flesh. The carcase must be salted for three 
weeks before sale in the frei-bank. In 1935 0-07 per 
cent. pigs were affected. ; 

Trichiniasis—Owing to the relatively high incidence 
of human trichiniasis the meat-inspection law brought 
in the compulsory inspection of all pigs killed for 
human consumption. This was particularly necessary 
since it is the custom to eat pickled and smoked hams 
and sausages raw. 

The only method of prevention is the inspection of 
all food animals, not merely domestic pigs but also 
wild boars and bears. 

That this inspection is also important in Britain is 
shown by the following extract from The Lancet, 
February 22nd, 1941, under the heading ‘ Public 
Health ”—‘‘ During the past month there have been 
seven known cases of trichiniasis in the urban district 
of Harpenden, Herts.” 

Examination of meat for trichina was ntade, in the 
larger slaughter-houses, by specially-trained trichina 
inspectors, who had had a two months’ course, and 
were also obliged every two years to pass an examina- 
tion given by the district veterinary surgeon. In small 
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abattoirs where there was not much to do, examination 
of meat for trichinae was made by the veterinary 
surgeon himself. When the carcase is emaciated and 
the flesh soft and watery, the colour grey, and there 
are trichinae in eight microscopic specimens, the 
animai, without fat, is condemned. All pigs in which 
there was only one specimen of trichina were treated 
as fit provisionally. The meat had to be boiled or 
steamed and the fat melted. In 1935, 0-05 per cent. of 
the 3,604,737 pigs slaughtered were affected— in the 
province of Upper Silesia, of 380,088 pigs, 13 were 
condemned and 22 judged provisionally fit. 

Cysticercus— Among the commonest invasion dis- 
eases are those caused by two animal parasites trans- 
missible to man through the consumption of meat : 
Cysticercus bovis of cattle, and Cysticercus cellulosae of 
pigs. We were more easily able to deal with the pig 
variety, which came from the Eastern provinces. The 
real reason for its prevalence was the primitive mode 
of life of the people ; however, the Government helped 
the farmers to rebuild their destroyed property by 
granting large loans and encouraged them by 
premiums and by export bounties to improve the 
breeding. Thanks to this and better living conditions, 
the percentage of cysticercus-infected pigs was con- 
siderably lowered in recent years. 

When it contained, few parasites, the pig car- 
case was treated as fit provisionally and subjected 
to a pickling process lasting three weeks. An ox 
carcase was kept for three. weeks in a cool room if 
there was only one cysticercus throughout. If the 
flesh was fresh enough after this period the carcase was 
ready for free commerce. This article was taken from 
German law, but it is inadequate as it is impossible to 
say after a normal examination that a carcase contains 
only one cysticercus. I have examined many such 
carcases and have found more than one parasite, and 
because of this I postulated a change of this article for 
a more rigorous judgment of cysticercus-infected flesh. 
The correction was made in the spring of 1939, and 
now the whole carcase is judged provisionally fit also 
when only one cysticercus is present. 


THE PART OF POLISH VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


This is a very short sketch ’of Polish meat-inspection 
law. Certainly it still has faults, but with the develop- 
ment ot science the veterinary profession was trying 
to fill these gans. 

At first much of the work that should have been 
ours was taken out of our hands by others, for the 
bulk of the members of the profession did not under- 
stand the situation and were not keen enough to take 
an active part in the organisation of the Association, 
being concerned only with their professional duties. 
Thus our most difficult problem was presented by 
our members, who would not realise the importance 
of taking a part in public life. Perhaps the difficulty 
was financial, because for one lecture in a profes- 
sional school for butcher-school boys they received 
only Is. 9d., while the same time spent in professional 
practice brought in on an average 103. Finally, 
however, these members realised that it was not 
enough merely to occupy a good position. They 
became aware that, being members of a great pro- 
fession, it was necessary to be interested in its develop- 
ment and not merely to make a living. It is hardly 
sufficient to pay a membership fee and attend an 
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occasional Association meeting—not for the purpose 
of discussing professional business matters or offering 
advice and assistance but for renewing acquaintances 
with old friends. 

Since 1936 more members attended each meeting _ 
and discussions were more profitable and more to the ~ 
point. The work was done not only by officials of the 
Association, but the members also took an active part 
and to good effect. A real spirit of unity and co- 
operation grew up, but when affairs began to run 
smoothly the war started and our progress was brought 
to an abrupt end. 

The aim of the Association was to emphasise the 
importance of the veterinary profession to human 
welfare. With this object in view it put veterinary 
surgeons in all branches of public life, in Parliament 
and in town councils. The veterinary surgeon is fit 
not merely to work in clinics, slaughter-houses and 
stables, but like members of other academic professions 
whose rights and abilities in such a capacity are fully 
established and unquestioned, he is well able to fill 
posts in public life for the welfare of his nation. 

In addition to their other activities the Association 
had ensured that the lectures relating to the veterinary 
sciences for *butcher school-boys were delivered by 
veterinary surgeons. Before 1936 these lectures were 
given by teachers who had merely taken a six weeks’ 
course in veterinary science, but with veterinary 
surgeons to teach them the butchers not only received 
the best and most up-to-date instruction about 
anatomy, hygiene and contagious diseases, but could 
be brought to understand why some meat had to be 
condemned and would willingly comply with the 
orders of the veterinary surgeon when this necessity 
arose. 

The veterinary profession has a long and noble 
history, which records the deeds of many notable 
figures, memorable for the good they have conferred 
not only upon animals but, through these activities, 
upon the whole human race. Through their untiring 
efforts and tenacity of purpose we have the veterinary 
profession of to-day, keen to maintain a broad outlook, 
progressive in thought and method and ever intent 
upon the benefit of mankind. * 

The present sojourn of a few Polish veterinary 
surgeons, who are a part of the great number of 
Poles in Scotland, is something in the nature of a 
return visit in view of the fact that there wags a pro- 
longed sojourn of a similar number of Scots in Poland 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Thanks 
to this visit we are able to observe at first hand the 
procedure in a Scottish Veterinary College and the 
customs of British student life. This relationship 
between British and Polish members of the same pro- 
fession is not only a sign of temporary politeness, but 
a real step towards the building of a lasting friendship. 
This communion of mind and interest must not be cut 
short when the war is over and when the brutality and 
tyranny of the Axis agressors has been shattered by 
the British and their Allies and replaced by the liberty 
and independence of all nations. This relationship 
formed now on British soil must become the founda- 


tion stone of an international league of veterinary . 


surgeons. At this very moment, when the representa- 
tives of two nations are working side by side, sharing 
not only ideas and experience but even laboratories and 
lecture theatres, and are united by mutual respect and 
comradeship, is the time to found this Association for 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


An Atypical Outbreak of Lamb Dysentery 


D. N. SPRIGGS, B.sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
BERKHAMSTED 


History.—145 pure Hampshire ewes, served by two 
Hampshire rams (brought from the Downs), started 
lambing on January Ist, 1941. They were of all ages, 
from two-teethed to full-mouthed. Losses amongst 
the Jambs started on January 14th ; seven had already 
died, and several more were ill. In addition, on an 
adjoining field, 46 Kentish ewes, due to lamb in 
April, had recently been introduced. The soil was 
of light chalk to heavy marl, on the slopes of the 
Chilterns, near Tring, and fairly dry. The grassland 
was of a good mixed quality. The weather had been 
rather severe—cold for some weeks with intermittent 
falls of snow. 

During pregnancy, the ewes were on this permanent 
grassland. When due to lamb, they were brought in 
to the farm and put in a permanent lambing-yard. 
After parturition, they were hurdled on to cabbages, 
supplemented with a suitable mixture of concentrates, 
including 14 Ibs. linseed cake daily. The drinking 
supply was from very hard well water. 

There had been no appreciable losses in previous 
years, though the same yard and pastures had been 
employed. 

Sygptoms—I was consulted on February 23rd. 
Illness occurred in lambs from three days to five weeks 
old, i.e., both before and after castration and docking. 
Both sexes were affected alike, and single lambs rather 
more commonly than twins. 

Some lambs showed evidence of diarrhoea, but 
only in one case was a streak of blood noticed in che 
faeces. The more acute cases were typified by weax- 
ness, dullness, standing still in a crouched position, a 
refusal to suck, tympany, and death in 24 hours. 
Others showed symptoms for three to ten days, with 
progressive unthriftiness and emaciation. A number 
of them recovered; the shepherd noticed that re- 
covery took place more readily in the lambs which 
scoured. 

Post-mortem Findings ——A post-mortem examination 
was performed on two lambs at either extreme of 
age, i.e., three days and five weeks. Both lambs 
showed a diffuse enteritis, which was faintly haemor- 
rhagic in one instance, but there was no evidence of 
ulceration. 

In one carcase, the mesenteric glands were consider- 
ably enlarged, glistening and yellow, the size of a 


the advancement of the profession and for ensuring a 
better future for the young veterinary generation. 

I feel that it is my pleasant duty to thank Professor 
Grahame, in whose Anatomy Department I have the 
privilege of studying, for his invaluable aid, so freely 
given. My acknowledgments are also due to Professor 
Matheson, who scrutinized the paper and assisted in 
its preparation for the press. I desire also to take this 
opportunity of expressing my thanks to the lecturers, 
Messrs. Taylor, Speed and Morris, for their true 
British friendship and, cordiality, which have been of 
such help to me in settling down in this most hospitable 
land, 
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plum, but not haemorrhagic. The kidneys and all 
other organs were quite normal to the naked eye. 
Worms were not likely to be found in such young 
animals and macroscopic examination failed to reveal 
any sign of them. : 

Diagnosis—A_ tentative diagnosis of sub-acute 
lamb dysentery was made, but in view of the atypical 
findings, a further lamb, which had just died, was 
taken to Dr. N. S. Barron, M.R.c.v.s., at Reading 
University. His report is as follows :— 

“ Apart from a small localised area of red hepatisa- 
tion involving about one-third of the lower part of 
the left lung, there were no lesions to be observed at 
post-mortem. Cultures were made from heart blood, 
liver and kidney, but with negative results. A paper 
pulp filtrate was made of a saline suspension of con- 
tents of the lower part of the small bowel. Injection 
of this, intravenously into mice, in doses of 0-4, 0-3 
and 0-2 c.c., caused death in each case in less than 
30 seconds. This suggests the presence of a welchii 
toxin of high potency.” : 

Although serum neutralisation tests were not per- 
formed, the result of the mouse test strongly suggests 
that lamb dysentery or an entero-toxaemia of the 
Clostridium welchii group was responsible for the 
deaths. It was considered possible that some other 
factor, such as chemical poisoning, either from a 
plant or possibly prussic acid from linseed cake, may 
have caused the comparatively chronic nature of the 
outbreak, but no such evidence could be found. 

Treatment—With the exception of two lambs, 
obviously in extremis, the whole Hampshire flock was 
inoculated subcutaneously with lamb dysentery 
serum (Burroughs Wellcome). The healthy lambs, 
and later arrivals within 24 hours of birth, received 
5 c.c., while ten ailing lambs received 15 c.c. 

Instructions were given to remove and destroy all 
dead lambs at once. Lambing arrangements were 
left as before, though the use of a permanent lambing 
yard was not favoured. 

There were no further losses at all in lambs receiv- 
ing 5 c.c. serum. Seven out of the ten affected lambs, 
receiving 15 c.c., recovered; the remaining three 
died eight to ten days after the injection. It was 
subsequently suggested that any unresponsive and 
protracted cases should be given a second dose of 
10 c.c. six days after the first inoculation, but this 
was not necessary, as there were no further cases. 
The Kentish flock of lambs all received 5 c.c. serum 
soon after birth, and there were no deaths. ; 

Discussion—This outbreak is recorded for the 
following reasons 

1. Its atypical sub-acute character. 

This factor is ail the more extraordinary, in that 
lamb dysentery is uncommon in these parts, and, in 
an initial outbreak, such as this one, one would expect 
a peracute attack, particularly with the toxin appar- 
ently so potent in the laboratory. 

2. The efficiency of reliable lamb dysentery anti- 
serum, not only as a preventative but also as a 
curative in this type of case. 


WEEKLY WISDOM 
The mainspring of progress is not respect, but inde- 
pendence of thought translated into experimental action.— 
“ The Lancet,” 1941 (i), 645, 


[SPASM OF THE DIAPHRAGM 


ABSTRACTS 


IN DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. Wyssmann, E. (1940.) Schweiz. Arch. 

Tierhlk. 82. 175-186.] 

This is a painstaking review of the literature on a 
very rare condition which has been seen mostly in 
horses but also in cattle and dogs. It consists of 
pulsation-like beats of the body wall along the line of 
attachment of the diaphragm and it keeps time with 
the pulse, simultaneously or immediately after. 

Theories on the causation and pathogenesis of this 
affection are legion and it seems that it may occur 
along with many other disorders, such as colic of 
varied type, poisoning by various agents, over-exertion 
or merely shock or fright. It seems to be agreed that 
actual spasmodic contractions of the diaphragm are 
the origin of the symptom, but the reasons for it are 
more obscure ; thus some writers postulate the theory, 
that the diaphragmatic contractions are due to motor 
impulses passed on to the phrenic nerves by direct 
conduction from the heart, across which they run. 

Affected horses have a rapid and frequent pulse 
(40 to 100 per minute), respiration rate increased or 
normal, a normal or slightly raised temperature, and 
also may show a range of other. symptoms, which 
apparently originate from disease states having no 
essential connection with diaphragmatic spasm. Course 
and prognosis vary: more of the recorded cases 
recovered after a few days than died. Treatment is 
directed at quietening the heart action and treating 
the animal symptomatically. 

Wyssmann gives a detailed case record of a 16-year- 
old gelding, which had djaphragmatic spasm for three 
days during an attack of gastro-intestinal and liver 
disorder of unrecognised origin. ‘Two other cases in 
horses are also briefly noted. 

A case in a cow seems to have been essentially one 
of traumatic gastro-peritonitis in which the dia- 
phragm was directly wounded, contracting rapidly in 
response. 

The condition has been observed in dogs during 
chloroform anaesthesia. 

[The late F. T. Harvey wrote interestingly on this 
condition in 1933 (Vet. Rec., p. 351)]. LE 


[PAPULAR STOMATITIS IN CATTLE. ScuaaF, J., 
Travus, E., and K. (1940.) Z. InfektKr. 
Haustiere. 56. 85-103.] 

An outbreak of papular stomatitis occurring among 
experimental cattle led the authors to tnake a syste- 
matic study of the condition. It is believed to be the 
same condition described by Ostertag and Bugge in 
1906, and described by them as a virus disease. 

Papules, up to 4 in. diameter, appear, sometimes in 


’ groups, on the muzzle, lips, tongue and buccal mucous 


membrane. These lesions become brownish in colour, 
and clear up in 10 to 14 days. There is little inter- 
ference with the general health of the animal. The 
disease can be transmitted artificially by scarification 
of the muzzle with material from an affected animal. 
The infective agent passes with difficulty through a_ 
Berkefeld N candle. The blood of cattle is infective 
three to four days after experimental infection. An 
immunity is developed following an attack and lasts 
for six months, 
J. B. B. 
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NATIONAL A.R.P. FOR ANIMALS SERVICE 
Reorganisation in Urban Areas 


We reproduce below the text of communications - 


recently sent out to the Veterinary Officers and District 
Organisers of the National A.R.P. for Animals Service, 
giving information concerning the proposed reorganisation 
of the service so far as it applies to household animals. 
We understand that these proposals will shortly be con- 
sidered by the Finance and General Purposes Committee 
and the Council of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, together with any further information which 
may be available relative to the future of the service 
concerned with animals of economic value. 


National A.R.P. for Animals Committee, 
36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
July 14th, 1941. 
Dear Sir (or Madam), 

For over a year, the National A.R.P. for Animals Com- 
mittee has been developing an active organisation for 
dealing with animal casualties and other matters con- 
cerning animals arising out of war conditions. This 
organisation, despite many difficulties, has functioned 
reasonably well, but as the service has extended it has 
become clear that certain reorganisation was necessary 
to meet changed conditions. Accordingly, in consulta- 
tion with the Government, and benefitting from the advice 
of individual veterinary surgeons who had gained prac- 
tical experience, the Committee has decided to reorganise 
its activities concerning the household animals and has, 
therefore, caused its Registration Branch to be incorpor- 
ated in a _ subsidiary organisation to be known as 
“ N.A.R.P.A.C. National Registration of Animals.” 

This Association will be directed by a Board of Control 
with plenary authority, the Board being under the Chair- 
manship of Geoffrey Livesey, Esq., M.R.C.v.s., and com- 
prising, in addition, an equal number of representatives 
of the veterinary profession and animal welfare 
societies. By the terms of the agreement which enabled 
the Commitiee to form this Association a place upon 
the Board was reserved for a representative of the 
R.S.P.C.A., but unfortunately the Society has not seen 
its way to nominate such a representative, although the 
Society has expressed its intention to continue to co- 
operate with the technical service. 

The section of the Committee’s organisation dealing 
with animals of economic value, it is hoped, will be 
placed in the near future under the aegis of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

In so far as A.R.P. services for household animals are 
concerned, the newly constituted Board of Control will 
direct, co-ordinate and supervise, throughout the country, 
the activities of the Profession, the Animal Welfare 
Societies, the National Animal Guards, and the National 
Registration of Animals. The Registration scheme is to 
be decentralised, metal badges will be made available for 
registered animals, and extended privileges will be 
accorded to owners of registered animals. 

The Board has authorised its Veterinary members to 
pay fees to Veterinary Surgeons for work undertaken on 
its behalf and a scale of the proposed fees will be sent 
you in the near future. Furthermore, arrangements have 
been made to reorganise the Animal Guards to ensure 
that their activities are co-ordinated with those of the 
profession, and placed under ultimate veterinary direction. 
‘Through the Chairman of the Grand Committee full 
details of the new scheme will be given you shortly, but 
meanwhile you will be glad to hear that the reorganisation 
has the approval and support of the Government. In 
spite of certain current rumours, you now have the 
assurance that N.A.R.P.A.C. remains the only authentic 
body to deal with A.R.P. for animals, and as such merits 
the continued support of the whole profession. 

In conclusion, I extend to you the thanks of my 
Committee for the valuable services you have already 
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given us in the past, and express the hope that you will 


assist us in this extension of our service to the com- 


munity. 
Youfs truly, 
R. J. Srorpy, 
Chief Executive Officer. 


August \st, 1941. 
Dear Sir (or Madam), 

Further to the letter recently sent you under the 
signature of the Chief Executive Officer, I am glad to be 
able to inform you that we have received a communication 
from the Ministry of Home Security, acknowledging 
receipt of an account of the Committee’s plans for the 
reorganisation and extension of our services in urban 
areas, and promising Us their continued support so long 
as those activities and operations prove satisfactory. 

I am also enclosing for your information a letter about 
to be sent to District Organisers and Animal Guards 
giving some details of the proposed plans.* 

Yours truly, 
W. R. Woo.pripce, 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer. 


[*This enclosure is reproduced after the list of fees to 
Veterinary Surgeons, which follows.—Editor.] 


Frets WHICH THE BoarRD OF CONTROL OFFER TO PAY 
TO VETERINARY SURGEONS FOR WORK UNDERTAKEN ON 
ITS BEHALF 

First treatment of registered animal injured as the 

result of an accident from hostile enemy action 

Destruction of registered animal gravely injured as 

the result of accident... 
Authorised lecture on elementary first aid 
Authorised inspection of reception kennels or 

The Board is prepared to meet the out-of-pocket 
expenses of their Veterinary Officers provided the expen- 
diture is approved by its veterinary members. 

In treating an accident case the Veterinary Surgeon 
must make a note of the registered number of the 
animal and refer to this on making a claim to the Board 
of Control’s office at 2, West Heath Avenue, Golders 
Green, N.W.11. 

W. R. Woo.pripDce, 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer. 


2, West Heath Avenue, 
Golders Green, 
London, N.W.11. 


Nationat A.R.P. ANIMALS’ COMMITTEE 


At the unanimous request of the National A.R.P. 
Animals Committee I have accepted the Chairmanship of 
the Board of Control which, with the concurrence of the 
Ministry of Home Security, the Committee has established 
to deal with that part of its activities concerned with small 
Animals‘in Urban areas. 

The activities of the Board are grouped under the title 
of “ N.A.R.P.A.C. National Registration of Animals ”’ and 
comprise :— 

5 Veterinary Service in Urban areas. 
2. National Animal Guard Service. 
3. National Registration of Animals. ? 

I address the following remarks and observations to the 
Organisers of the National Animal Guard, as the success 
of the reorganisation and extension of N.A.R.P.A.C. in 
Urban areas must, to a great extent, depend upon the future 
loyalty and co-operation of the Animal Guards themselves. 

For the better functioning of the Organisation as a whole, 
the Board of Control is instituting drastic reforms imme- 
diately, and I now write not only to advise you of the general 
outline of the proposed reforms, but also to enlist your 
continued active co-operation, as without it little can be 
done to fill the many gaps which have become so evident 
in the existing services. 
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Tue NATIONAL ANIMAL GUARD 

The National Organisation known as the National 
Animal Guard was inaugurated and brought into being by 
the National A.R.P. Animals Committee (N.A.R.P.A.C.) 
by means of the broadcast by Mr. Christopher Stone over 
the B.B.C. in November, 1939. 

The primary object in creating the National Animal 
Guard was to undertake the registration for identification 
purposes of all animals in the country, other than food 
animals. The National Animal Guards while registering 
animals in their particular area were asked to invite 
voluntary contributions towards the cost of the N.A.R.P.A.C. 
Service from owners of Animals which they were registering. 


REGISTRATION AND A.R.P. 

Up to the present time some three and a half million 
animals have been registered. ‘The details of innumerable 
cases demonstrating the value of registration are on the files 
at the N.A.R.P.A.C. Office at the present time. These* 
cases prove without doubt that any adequate and effective 
A.R.P. Service to Animals must work hand in hand with a 
nationally organised Registration Service. 

Under the comparatively peaceful conditions existing 
between blitzes, enormous use is made of the N.A.R.P.A.C 
Register, by private individuals and by the Authorities, for 
the return of straying animals to their owners. It-is com- 
puted that the Registration Branch actually handles some 
4,000 registered animals weekly throughout the country. 
The widespread movement of the population from one part 
of the country to another has clearly exemplifted the need 
for a nationally organised Registration of Animals as against 
any local system. , 

It is no uncommon thing for the Registration Branch to 
be asked to identify registered animals which are found 
hundreds of miles from the temporary domicile of their 
owners. It has been proved that the registration carried 
out by the National Animal Guards has been of inestimable 
benefit to the small animals of the country, and to their 
owners. 

EXPERIENCE IN AIR RalIps 

Practical experience of air raids however has brought out 
certain weaknesses in the present method of registration 
which have become apparent during and immediately 
following air raids. From the reports collected from all 
over the blitzed areas, it appears to be the general experience 
that after a serious raid comparatively few cases of injuries 
have needed treatment, but thousands of animals have had 
to be destroyed because they could not be identified. Some 
of these animals had at one time been registered, but for 
some reason or another were not wearing their discs at the 
time of the raid. 

Oxsject OF REGISTRATION 


The object of the N.A.R.P.A.C. Registration Branch has 
been to prevent this unnecessary slaughter of domestic 
animals, and the Board is convinced that while registration 
is the only practical method of preventing such slaughter, 
immediate steps must be taken to extend and improve 
methods. 

CHANGES IN METHOD 

The temporary nature of the discs and the absence of 
rings originally issued by N.A.R.P.A.C. may be a contri- 
butory reason why so many registered animals do not wear 
their discs, and in cqnsequence the Board proposes to make 
available, as soon as possible, permanent metal discs to 
which split rings are attached. The Board, however, wishes 
the National Animal Guards to understand that the issue 
of the original discs was made at a time when metal was 
unobtainable, and although the original ivorine discs were 
improved by the issue of fibre discs, it has always been 
realised that metal discs must be made available as soon as 

practicable. 


DECENTRALIZATION AND LOCAL REGISTRARS 


It is my Board’s intention to decentralize the N.A.R.P.A.C. 
registration slips to six Regional centres. Each of these 
Regions will comprise a certain number of counties, and 
each Region will have its own Headquarters in charge of an 
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experienced member of the Board’s paid staff, to be known 
as the Regional Registrars. Those Regions will be further 
divided into Districts, each in the charge of a District 
Registrar. These Registrars will be responsible to the 
Board of Control for the proper, and as far as possible 
complete, registration of animals throughout the Regions 
and Districts. 

This innovation will not only extend and regularise the 
Registration of Animals, but will also relieve the Animal 
Guards of the often irksome duty of house-to-house calling. 
No alteration will be made in the service to animals already 
registered. 

Cost OF REGISTRATION 

The Board has decided to bring to an end the present 
House-to-House Collection at the end of August, and in 
its place to make a specific charge of Is. a year for Member- 
ship of the National Registration of Animals. The increased 
benefits to the Animal owners set out in the application 
for Membership to the National Registration of Animals, 
makes this subscription well worth while. 

The National Registration of Animals is not a profit- 
making concern and of the Is. collected for Membership, 
half is earmarked to the cost of the Registration Service, and 
half to the cost of Veterinary and other Services. 

It is felt that by relieving the Animal Guards of the task 
of registration and collection, more of their valuable time 
may be available for other important activities now under 
consideration. 

VETERINARY SERVICES 

It will be of interest to the Animal Guards to know that 
the extension of the present Veterinary Services in Urban 
areas and their co-ordination with those of the National 
Animal Guard, will be supervised on behalf of the Board 
by Dr. W. R. Wooldridge. 


NATIONAL ANIMAL GUARD DIRECTION 

~ From reports available to the Board of Control it is very 
evident that the National Animal Guards have contributed 
conspicuously to the Animal Rescue work carried out by 
N.A.R.P.A.C. in the past, and so the Board desires that 
nothing should take place which might impair the efficiency 
of the existing local arrangements. The Board, however, 
considers that the system of direction of Animal Guards’ 
activities by elected Regional Councils and District Com- 
mittees which has worked so splendidly in some parts of 
the country, should now be extended to cover the whole 
Organisation. 

It is proposed to establish National Animal Guards’ 
Regional Councils, within each Region, supplemented by 
District Committees elected by the Animal Guards them- 
selves, which will generally direct and advise the personnel 
of the National Animal Guards within the Registration 
District boundaries. ‘The Regional Council will be elected 
from amongst the Members of the District Committees, 
each Committee electing say one of its Members to represent 
it on the Regional Council. 

To co-ordinate further and regularise the activities of the 
National Guards as a whole throughout the country, it is 
proposed to establish a Grand Council comprised of the 
Chairmen of the Regional Councils. I deal with each of 
these bodies separately below :— 

NaTIONAL ANIMAL Guarps’ Granp CouNcIL 

The Chairman of this Council will be nominated by the 
Board of Control, and the Council will consist of the six 
Chairmen of the Regional Councils mentioned above, or 
their nominees. 

As it is the earnest desire of the Board that the National 
Animal Guards should conduct their own affairs to as great 
an extent as possible, it is proposed that the Meetings of the 
Grand Council should be held at one of the Regional Head- 
quarters. Although the policy of N.A.R.P.A.C. will be laid 
down from time to time by the Board of Control, the Grand 
Council will advise the Board on matters directly connected 
with the activities of the Animal Guards. 

The importance of the establishment and regular Meet- 
ings of this Council cannot be over-estimated as it will 
represent the opinion of some 45,000 voluntary Animal 
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Guards throughout the country, and it will be in a position 
to present the opinion of the active Animal Guards with 
considerable weight behind it. 


REGIONAL COUNCIL 

The Regional Council elected from the Members of the 
District Committees will elect its own Chairman and 
Officers and will be the local authority in matters on which 
the District Committees may be at variance. It will also 
be of great value to both District Committees and District 
Organisers in that it will be empowered to enforce discipline 
where necessary amongst the Guards. (The Board is aware 
of many instances of District Organisers and Chief Guards 
being embarrassed by the actions of their own Animal 
Guards, but at the same time being unable to control them 
entirely.) 

The Regional Councils will, of course, decide the intervals 
of their Meetings, but may always be called together to give 
decisions should emergencies arise. The Regional Veterin- 
ary Officers responsible for the Veterinary Services will 
ipso facto be Members of the Regional Councils to advise 
the Council on all matters concerning Veterinary Service, 


District COMMITTEES 

So many of these Committees already exist in the country 
that it may be superfluous to comment on them at this 
juncture, but as there are undoubtedly districts where no 
such Committees exist, the Board of Control is anxious that 
they should be established without delay. All District 
Organisers should be -eligible as Members of the 
N.A.R.P.A.C. District Committee, and also Chief Guards 
in those districts where District Organisers are lacking. 
District Veterinary Officers will automatically sit on these 
District Committees to advise on Veterinary questions, 
and District Registrafs may be invited to advise on the 
matter of registration. 


District FINANCE 

The Board fully realises the great handicap ae on 
Distfict Organisers since the inception of N.A.R.P.A.C. 
from the lack of funds to carry out obviously mean 
undertakings. It has therefore been decided that the 
Organisation of the National Animal Guards shall be 
registered as a War Charity. By this decision of the Board, 
District Committees will be enabled to raise funds locally 
and with certain safeguards necessary under the War 
Charities Act, and subject to approval of Board of Control, 
to disburse local funds so raised within the terms of the 
Act. District Committees will therefore assume a position 
which has not before been accorded to them. 

The statutory obligations devolving on District Com- 
mittees under the War Charities Act will be fully explained 
by a memorandum from the Board to the Officers of the 
Committee when elected. 

The Board of Control wishes the members of the National 
Animal Guard to understand clearly that although the 
National Animal Guard is to be registered as a War Charity, 
it will not be in competition with any of the existing Animal 
Welfare Societies. 

The resources of the Animal Welfare Societies are 
strictly limited, and are quite inadequate alone to maintain 
an effective A.R.P. Service throughout the country. 
Although N.A.R.P.A.C. has been greatly assisted by some 
Societies, and although Executive Officials of these Societies 
may sit upon the Board of Control of N.A.R.P.A.C. 
Natienal Registration of Animals, the Board desires me to 
emphasise that the Veterinary Service, National Animal 
Guard, and the National Registration, form a National 
Organisation entirely independent of any Animal Welfare 
Society. 

In conclusion I desire to convey to Organisers, Chief 
Guards and Animal Guards, the thanks of the Board of 
Control and all connected with it, for the admirable work 
which they have carried out under difficult conditions on 
behalf of animals in the - and to ask for their continued 
co-operation, which wil so essential to improve and 
maintain our efforts. 

Yours sincerely, 
Grorrrey H. Livesey, Chairman, Board of Control. 


- planning for the future of agriculture 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Long-term Policy for Agriculture 


In the House of Lords on July 30th, Lord Brocket, in 
moving “ That an agreed long-term policy for agriculture 
is essential in the interests of the nation,” said that there 
was a lingering doubt in their minds that after the war 
the same kind of thing would happen as occurred after 
the last war. Farmers did not trust the politicians. 

It was, however, bad for any industry that a particular 
policy should be followed for five years, and then with a 
change of Government there should also be a change of 
policy. Agriculture was in need of security under five 
heads: (1) Security for the land itself by the maintenance 
of fertility; (2) security for good wages and improved 
amenities for the farm workers; (3) security in guarantees 
of reasonably profitable prices for the farmers; (4) security 


.of tenure for the efficient landowner; and (5) security for 


the provision of adequate finance. 

Lorp AppIsoNn agreed that if we were to prevent a 
repetition after the war of the disgraceful decline in agri- 
culture which preceded and followed the last war we must 
have a sufficient agreement on this matter which would 
lead to a sustained, developing, and prosperous industry. 

The Marquess oF Crewe said that it was a mistake 
to take a gloomy view of the future of British agriculture. 
So far as possible Government assistance should take an 
advisory rather than a dictatorial form, leaving as much 
scope as possible for individual skill, and even for healthy 
rivalry and competition. 

CORNERSTONE OF HEALTH Foops 


Viscount Astor said. that agriculture was going 
through a period of change and revolution through the 
uses of discoveries by physicists, engineers, chemists, 
biologists, and others. One of the main difficulties in 
fas the fact that 
one could not know what discoveries would be made in 
the near future. Two big dangers faced food producers in 
this country—periodical world slumps in prices and elec- 
toral changes. A cornerstone on which British agriculture 
could be built was the health foods—milk, eggs, veger- 
ables, etc.—for the production of which our climate was 
very good, and in regard to which we had an advantage 
over competitors. 

The Duke oF NorFo.k, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture, said that the Government were 
fully alive to the necessity for working out a compre- 
hensive long-term agricultural policy. It was also per- 
fectly certain that all parties must be agreed on this matter. 
The necessity for avoiding a repetition of the disasters 
which had overtaken agriculture in past years meant that 
they must consider very carefuly not only the political 
parties but the various interests connected with agricul- 
ture. They had also to consider not only the people at 
home but oversea Powers and the Dominions. They 
were still at the very early stages, and he could not give 
any details. 

The Government were firmly resolved to do their ut- 
most to see that the impoverished state and wretched 
conditions into which agriculture fell between the last 
Great War and the present war would never happen 
again. (Cheers.) Meanwhile their immediate job was to 
win the war and to do nothing to distract the farmers 
from the business at hand. It was important at this 
moment to produce an ever-increasing amount of food 
and maintain the feviving confidence among the farmers. 
The Government had given a guarantee of fixed prices for 
at least one year after the war, in order to ensure stability 
for a length of time sufficient to introduce this long-term 
policy. 

The motion was — to. 


of Scotland 
“In the House of Commons on July 30th, the SECRETARY 
or STATE FOR SCOTLAND (Mr. T. Johnston) speaking on 
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the motion for a vote of supply to the Scottish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said, in the course of his speech, that 
he believed that, on the whole, with the exception of hill 
sheep farming, agriculture was now getting into a healthier 
economic condition. Farmers, farm workers, agricultural 
executive committees, the Department of Agriculture, all 
had jointly made a magnificent response to the national 
campaign for more food production. The killing of hinds 
and stags in their deer forests had been doubled, and 
directions had been given to agricultural committees to 
ensure that any grazing land in these sporting wastes is 
made immediately available for sheep and cattle grazing. 
He would add that there was no deer forest which they 
would not requisition if necessary and if they could get 
sheep stocks or cattle grazing stocks to place upon it. 
Beginnings had been made of new industries—canning 
industries, for example—in their rural areas. 

Having spoken of the remarkable results of the extra 
effort of cultivation of the land which had been made, 
the Secretary of State expressed confidence in Scotland’s 
ability to maintain the milk supply. The one black spot 
in Scottish agriculture was hill-sheep farming: the 
Government were fully aware of the difficulties and would 
take every possible step to see that this industry should be 
allowed to survive. 

In debate, several members referred to the shortage of 
stock, especially now that the import of store cattle from 
Ireland is prohibited. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL FOR SCOTLAND 


Colonel Sir CHARLES MacAnprew asked the Minister, 
in his reply, to tell the House why it was not considered 
necessary to have a veterinary representative on the Agri- 
cultural Improvement Council for Scotland. “I am 
sure,” he said, “it must have been an oversight, but I 
should like to ask for am assurance that a veterinary 
representative will be put on.” 

Replying to the debate, THE JoriIntT UNDER-SECRETARY 
or STATE FOR SCOTLAND (Mr. Wedderburn) said that the 
problem of the position of the hill-sheep farmer was a 
long-term one. Pastures in hill-sheep country had been 
deteriorating for 100 years: the land had been drained 
of its. fertility, over-stocked with sheep and denuded of 
cattle. The establishment of a better kind of industry 
in these districts would take a long time and measures 
designed to that end would involve questions of policy 
and possibly of legislation. A long-term measure—a 
subsidy of £2 on every breeding cow—had been intro- 
duced to increase the numbers of hill cattle. Taking the 
deer forests as a whole, they were carrying 95,000 sheep 
and 3,000 cattle, which was about double what they were 
carrying before the war. 

“In regard to my hon. and gallant Friend’s question 
about veterinary surgeons,” proceeded Mr. Wedderburn, 
“TI would refer him to the Parliamentary answer which 
I gave to my hon. and gallant Friend the Member for Ayr 
Burghs (Sir T. Moore) last week.” [This earlier and 
supremely unsatisfactory reply was reproduced, with 
editorial comment, in our issue of last week (pp. 454 and 
452 respectively).—Editor.] 


Agricultural Education Inquiry 


In the House of Commons on July 31st, Mr. R. S. 
Hupson, Minister of Agriculture, in reply to Sir J. Lamb, 
‘said: After consultation with the late President of the 
Board of Education, I have appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Justice Luxmoore to examine 
the present system of agricultural education, and to make 
recommendations for improving and developing it after 
the war. The other members of the Committee are: 
Mr. H. Beaumont, m.p., Mr. W. J. Cumber, Mr. Ifor L. 
Evans, Mr. W. M. Goodenough, Dr. T. Loveday, and 
Mr. J. M. McClean. I have further appointed Mr. 
A. R. Whyte, of the Ministry of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Ronald Ede, Secretary of the School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge, to be joint secretaries to the Committee. 

Mr. Hudson added that he had told the Committee 
that he expected them to cover the main work of elemen- 
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tary and secondary school education, and the various 
types of training required in the different categories of 
education to include farmers, landowners, bailiffs, farm- 
workers, land agents, teachers, and technical advisers, and 
the extent to which the existing system extended or modi- 
fied those needs. 


The following is among the further questions and 

answers recently recorded in the House of Commons : — 
CULTIVATION 

Mr. Price asked the Minister of Agriculture whether, 
in view of the danger of loss of soil fertility through 
over-cropping with straw crops, he will advise war agri- 
cutural executives to recommend that farmers lay down 
their old arable lands to temporary grasses and clovers 
of approved mixtures for one, and in some cases two, 
years? 

Mr. Hupson: In April last I intimated to all county 
war agricultural executive committees that, as regards 
land that had borne one or two white straw crops, a 
considerable proportion should be undersown and that 
a one-year ley would in most cases suffice to restore the 
necessary fertility. I indicated, however, that longer 
leys, where they were appropriate, could be sown with the 
permission of the committee. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Aug. 15th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties’ Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Reading University Farm, 
Sonning, 2.45 p.m. 
* * * * * 


N.V.M.A. Dalrymple-Champneys Cup and Medal 
Awarp To Mr. Rospert DauBNeyY, 0.B.E., M.SC.(WASH.), 
M.R.C.V.S. 

On the unanimous recommendation of the Selection 
Committee, the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, at its meeting on August Ist, 
awarded the Cup and Medal, 
given for work of outstanding importance in the veterin- 
ary field, to Mr. Robert Daubney, Director of Veterinary 
Services, Kenya Colony. 

Mr. Daubney had an exceptionally brilliant career as a 
student. After spending his first two years at the Liver- 
pool School, he qualified from the London College in 
1913, winning the Williams Memorial Prize for the best 
final year marks at any of the colleges. Immediately 
after graduation, research having started at the Royal 
Veterinary College under Sir John M’Fadyean on account 
of sums granted from the newly instituted Development 
Fund, Daubney joined the staff of workers under 
M’Fadyean, whose laboratory had become recognised as 
an Institute of Animal Pathology. He stayed there until 
the outbreak of war in August, 1914, at the time of the 
International Veterinary Congress in London, which Con- 
gress had to be closed before the proceedings got under 
way. On August 4th, hearing from the War Office that 
volunteers for the Army Veterinary Corps were required, 
to proceed overseas with the Expeditionary Force, Daub- 
ney, with J. T. Edwards—last year’s holder of the 
“ Dalrymple-Champneys Prize—volunteered immedi- 
ately, thus becoming the first members of the veterinary 
profession to join. 

Daubney served with the A.V.C. until the end of hos- 
tilities and then, when Stewart Stockman decided to 
appoint a whole-time research staff to the newly opened 
research institute of the Ministry of Agriculture at New 
Haw, Daubney, on M’Fadyean’s recommendation, was 
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selected. He took up the subject of helminthology and 
in 1919 he was sent, at the Ministry’s expense, to gain 
experience in this field, to the Bureau of Animal Industry 
at Washington. During his stay there of over a year he 
worked with such men as Hassall and Maurice Hall. In 
the result, Daubney has become one of our foremost hel- 
minthologists and has contributed very largely to the hel- 
minthological literature. He took up his duties at New 
Haw on his return in 1920 and remained there until about 
the year 1925, when he took an appointment with the 
Colonial Office on the staff of the Veterinary Research 
Laboratory at Kabete, Kenya. There he did remarkably 
good work. Besides helminthological studies he has car- 
ried out investigations on rinderpest, Rift Valley fever, 
malignant catarrh in cattle, pleuropneumonia, and Nairobi 
sheep disease, with the result that he became recognised as 
a worker of outstanding ability in the group of diseases 
known as the virus diseases. He has also carried out work 
and been responsible for directing work upon a number 
of other diseases of importance to livestock owners in 
East Africa. 

Daubney succeeded James Walker as the Director of the 
Laboratory in the year 1931. His work there, in virtue of 
the unlimited resources in material that were available in 
a laboratory of that sort, was remarkable for its variety 
and range, and his annual reports are masterly expositions 
of research directed to economic ends. When, in 1937, 
Brassey Edwards retired from the post of Director of 
Veterinary Services, Kenya, Daubney succeeded him. At 
that time the whole of the animal industry side, as it ought 
rightly to do, came under him also as director. In the 
Overseas Empire the question of directing the animal 
industry side, as apart from the veterinary side, has always 
been a sore point, the former being usually undertaken by 
directors of agriculture, commonly soil or plant experts 
with no knowledge of the animal problem of these coun- 
tries, which economically is transcendingly a veterinary 
one. It was a remarkable achievement to obtain direct 
control over the whole animal problem, the soil and plant 
problem being relegated to experts of different training and 
outlook. This system has been followed now in the Union 
of South Africa and some other countries and we are glad 
to note that, to some extent, it has been followed also in 
India. In this connection, we are also pleased to note, 
in parenthesis, that now, in the army, remounts, at long 
last, have come undergthe Army Veterinary Service— 
which also has been a remarkable achievement, represent- 
ing a change which should have been instituted many 
years ago before the horse dwindled in importance. While 
Daubney has acted in this capacity, in charge of this com- 
posite department, occupying as he has a seat in the 
Legislative Council of Kenya, he has been instrumental 
in developing Kenya into a meat-producing country with 
a commencing export trade, and it is to be hoped that 
development on these lines will increase and contribute 
very largely to the prosperity of the Colony. 

To any veterinary worker who has had experience of 
the problems confronting the veterinarian overseas, those 
that face the home worker, such as abortion and tubercu- 
losis, are drab in comparison with those great animal 
plagues which constitute such a challenge to the enlight- 
ened and enterprising veterinarian beyond our shores— 
problems such as rinderpest, piroplasmosis and others, 
which affect the animal economy and the lives of the 
people to an extent which can hardly be realised at home. 
Within a short period, in the hands of the previous recipi- 
ent of this prize, the problem of rinderpest’ in India is 
now known to have yielded through the study of methods 
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which were peculiarly applicable to the conditions in that 
country. Under Daubney’s hands several problems in 
Kenya have likewise yielded. 

In this connection, a point which is not perhaps so well 
known as it might be is that during very recent years one 
of the most serious threats of an extensive invasion by 
rinderpest of territories lying to the south of Tanganyika 
has been controlled, partly by the use of modified (goat- 
passaged) virus prepared under Daubney’s supervision at 
Kabete in Kenya. This modification of the methods of 
immunising cattle against rinderpest is directly due to 
the investigations carried out by Dr. J. T. Edwards in 
India. By awarding the “ Dalrymple-Champneys ” Cup 
to Dr. Edwards and Mr. Daubney the N.V.M.A. and 
through it the profession has done honour to two men 


| - whose work is now maturing and will be recognised in 


future as of primary importance in the control of rinder- 
pest. The full significance of the work of these two men 
will become obvious only in future. The Donor of the 
Cup and the N.V.M.A. can take some credit for having 
made these two awards now. 
N.V.M.A. Watch Competition for Veterinary 
Benevolence 
At the meeting of Council N.V.M.A. to which refer- 
ence is made above, it was announced that the winner of 
the watch competition in aid of veterinary benevolence 
is Mr. C. W. Franklin, of Coleshill, Birmingham. It 
will be a source of lively satisfaction to all concerned in 
the competition—Mr. W. Nairn (the donor of the pre- 
sentation watch), the supporting members of the pro- 
fession and others, and the N.V.M.A. secretarial staff— 
that as the result of their efforts the strained financial 
resources of the benevolent fund of the profession will 
benefit to the extent of several hundred pounds. 
PERSONAL 
Marriage July 12th, 1941, at 
Churchtown Methodist Church, Southport, Caleb Sims 
Randle, m.R.c.v.s., elder son of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Randle, of 22, Mountgrace Road, Potters Bar, to Dorcas 
Sarah Strafford Gibson, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Gibson, of 62, Preston 


* * * * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Dawson, Capt. James McLaren, Bombers Quarantine 
Kennels, Westerham Hill, Kent. Graduated Glasgow, 
December 11th, 1913. Died July 29th, 1941. 

TayLor, Stephen, Kirkoswald, Cumberland. Gradu- 
ated London, July 11th, 1924. Died August Ist, 1941; 
aged 44 years. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, or 
directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at Hotel Lindum, 
St. Anne’s, Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancs. 
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MINistrRY OF: 

Circular 2423. Milk (Special Desig- 
nations) Regulations, 1941. Alter- 
native Method of Pasteurisation. 
July, 1941. (33-9999) 

EDUCATION, BOARD OF: 

Circular 1560. War Damage to Edu- 
cational Property. July 26th, 1941. 


* * 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 
CuLL!ING TO CONTINUE 


Farmers Warned Not to Slaughter Too Many Calves.— 
Farmers have been advised that they need no longer hurry 
on their sound cattle for slaughter. But this dves not 
apply to the culling policy for unhealthy and unthrifty 
beasts of the beef and dairy herds. This should be 
steadily proceeded with as a necessary measure of economy 
and prudence. : 

Mr. R. S. Hudson has laid down three guiding prin- 
ciples in this respect. Firstly, in view of the certain 
shortage of imported feeding-stuffs next winter, every 
farmer should prepare well in advance to make himself 
self-supporting. He can do this by preserving and using 
as much forage as possible grown by himself, and by 
adjusting his livestock to his resources. Secondly, the 
national milk supply must be maintained. The third con- 
sideration is to avoid an unmanageable glut of cattle and 
sheep in autumn. This will not arise if timely action is 
taken on the first point. < 

But thought must be given to the future. Offerings 
of calves for slaughter have been too heavy for some 
weeks past and a reasonable proportion of the best should 
be retained for rearing. 


Extra FEEDING-STUFFS 


Bran in Exchange for Oats: Concessions to Meet 
Particular Conditions.—Several points about farm rations 
which were allocated in July are of particular interest. 
As is generally known, the Ministry of Food requires 
oats rather urgently, for human consumption. Farmers 
selling oats during July were, therefore, allowed cereal 
coupons to purchase an equivalent quantity of bran. 

The principle of giving special allowances of concen- 
trates to high-yielding dairy herds was extended during 
July, on the following basis : — e 

Average dail Concentrates 
yield in May. Per Cow per Month. 
gallons. Ib. 


Over 2 
24 
3 
34 
Another measure that aims, in a broad sort of way, at 
taking into account particular conditions on particular 
farms, is designed for those parts where the grazing 
deteriorates as the summer advances. This deterioration 
is by no means uniform. So a small reserve of extra 
rations, varying in quantity according to local conditions, 
has been put at-the disposal of County Executive Com- 
mittees for the use of dairy farmers. The reserve is 
limited and farmers should apply only if they are in real 
need and must have additional concentrates to keep up 
milk production after their pasture has deteriorated at 
midsummer. Applications will also~ be considered 
where there is a proportion of very high-yielding cows, 
or where there were an exceptionally large number >f 
dry cows in the month when milk yield supplements 
were circulated. . 

Lastly, consideration is to be given to farmers who 
usually feed calves indoors during the months of July to 
September on account of the risk of “ husk” or “ hoose 


. to calves on pasture. They will be allowed coupons at 


the rate of 42 lb. per calf per month during that period. 
Application should be made each month to the Agricul- 
tural Executive Committee, stating the number of calves 
of 6 to 12 months that are being fed indoors for this 
reason. Allowances of 42 Ib. of calf feed per month are 
already given for calves under 6 months, and these will 
be continued during August and September. 


Britain Grows More Foop 


Farmers’ Fine Achievement in Battle of Production.— 
Although 6,000,000 tons of feeding stuffs are no longer 
coming to us in war-time, our farms are producing to-day 
more food than in pre-war years. Six million tons of 
feeding stuffs in terms of corn represent the produce of 
about 7,000,000 acres of wheat, barley and oats, or 75 per 
cent. more than all the additional land that has been 
ploughed up in the last two years. To have dispensed 
with this and still to have exceeded pre-war production of 
food in indeed an achievement. 

In addition to the loss of permanent grass (which ulti- 
mately will be gain to agriculture-as well as to present food 
output), we have had to make heavy inroads into our pig 
and poultry populations. For figures show that even if all 
the newly ploughed land had been devoted to animal feed- 
ing stuffs, it would not have been enough to maintain the 
pre-war numbers of farm livestock. The results are 
tangible evidence to farmers that they are working on the 
right lines to provide food in war-time. Chief credit for 
the achievement must go to individual farmers who have 
used their brains and their resourcefulness to get round 
many an awkward corner, and to the farm workers, who 
have given hard work and great sacrifice of leisure. It is 
easy to idealise farm work, especially at pleasant times of 
the year, such as hay-making. In reality, times like havse! 
and harvest are a strenuous, sweaty grind from the early 
morning to the far-off dusk. 

Farmers and their men can hold their heads high in the 
company of those who are labouring in the Battle of Pro- 
duction. But the time has not yet come to sit back. 
There is yet another two million acres to be ploughed. A 
difficult winter is before us, and the land is still far from 
producing its maximum. 

The problem at the beginning of this war compared 
with the last was to feed 6} million more people from 4} 
million fewer acres under the plough and with 2} million 
acres lost to aerodromes, factories, ribbon building and 
waste land. Less than half our food supplies were home 
produced. Almost the only addition on the credit side was 
some 80,000 tractors instead of 5,000 in the last ploughing 
campaign. 

Thanks to this mechanical ‘aid, and to the 9,000 volun- 
teer committee men who have helped in the ploughing 
campaign, we have already ploughed 4,000,000 acres in 
18 months, compared with 2,400,000 in the whole of the 
last war. This ploughing is vital, for 10 acres of grassland 
devoted to meat production feed but one person, whereas 
10 acres of wheat will feed 21, and the same acreage of 
potatoes 42. 


Money FROM GLANDS 


New British Industry Replaces Imports.—Thanks to 
the war, Britain has started a new industry, the manufac- 
ture of glandular products from slaughtered animals. At 
one time, practically all of these products, used for 
medicinal purposes, were imported. Now we have be- 
come quite independent ef imports for some of them, 
and the quality of the home-made article is at least as 
good. Particular progress has been made with pancreatic 
extracts, that give us the insulin so valuable in the treat- 
ment of diabetes. 

The reason why we have been able to start this new 
sideline is because fat stock are now slaughtering at only 
some 800 centres instead of the 16,000 slaughterhouses 
previously licensed. An expert assistant is necessary to 
deal with these glands, some of which must be removed 
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within a quarter of an hour of slaughter and put into 


cold storage. 

Abroad, glandular products are a source of revenue to 
the abattoirs, and so lower slaughtering costs. Anything 
that does this is potentially good news for stock farmers. 

. * * * 


Nettle Hay: Feeding Value Equal to Clover or Lucerne. 
—Nearly every farm can boast some nettles. Dead net- 
tles, with white or pink flowers, are grazed by stock, but 
stinging nettles are generally left untouched. It is mostly 
humans who go in for such delicacies as nettle soup. 
Experiments with small animals, however, have shown 
that, when cut and thoroughly dried for hay, nettles lose 
their sting, and in that form are readily eaten. Digestion 
trials in Germany have shown that the nourishing 
elements in nettle hay are efficiently utilised by stock, 
and there is no doubt about this hay being nourishing. 
In composition, it is superior to meadow hay and ranks 
with, or above, clover and lucerne, containing about as 
much flesh-forming material (protein), and less fibre. 

‘Thanks to their stemmy nature, nettles are more easily 
made into hay than grass, for they dry better and need 
less turning in damp weather. But their stalky character 
seems to be no disadvantage as regards their digestibility, 
for even those animals, such as pigs, fowls and rabbits, 
that have low powers of assimilating fibrous foods find 
no difficulty in digesting dried nettles. They can be 
mixed with straw-chop and fed to cows or horses. The 
plants seem to lose their sting after three or four weeks. 


Water for Upland Pastures: Grant to Encourage Fuller 
Use of Land.—The Ministry of Agriculture will make 
grants to agricultural owners of land towards the cost of 
approved plans for water supplies to the higher pastures 
of upland farms. The grant will be up to 50 per cent. 
of the net cost. 

The object is to increase the area of arable land while 
maintaining milk supplies. For there are lower pastures 
where good arable crops could be immediately grown if 
only there were water on the upland parts of the farms 
where the steck could be turned for grazing. 

Schemes may include such works as connection with 
existing water mains, sinking of wells, .installation of 
pumping plant, reconstruction of reservoirs, laying of 
necessary pipes and supply of drinking troughs to the 
fields. Except in very special circumstances, however, 
grants will not be made for a single agricultural holding: 
for the scheme is designed to produce the greatest possible 
increase in food production in return for the financial 
help given, and in cases where the owner’s land consists 
of only one holding, it will be necessary to arrange a 
joint application with neighbouring owners. 

This plan provides an opportunity to bring a consider- 
able acreage of land into fuller use, and its benefits will 
remain after the war as a permanent agricultural asset. 

With a view to reducing transport, the Minister of 
Food is, it is said, considering issuing orders that stock 
shall be slaughtered at the collecting centres instead of 
being conveyed on the hoof to slaughterhouses in the 
consuming areas. The effect of this would be that 
home-killed meat, and particularly offals, would be eaten 
in the producing areas and the rest of the country would 
have to subsist on imported meat.—Meat Trades Journal. 

* * * 

During the period May 16th to 31st, 35 outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease were eonfirmed in Great Britain, 
and 4.235 animals were slaughtered as diseased or exposed 
to infection. 

Foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed on Saturday 
among cattle at Botcherby, Carlisle. 

* * * * 

Major Lloyd George, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, stated in the House of Commons that 
the total losses of foodstuffs in this country due to enemy 
action had up to the present been negligible. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


FEEDING OF SICK ANIMALS 
To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I notice the correspondence which you were good 
enough to initiate re the feeding of sick dogs. 

To a practitioner like myself, working among the sick 
animals of the poor, the position is far from easy, bearing 
further in mind the aspect of prevention of cruelty. ‘To 
my mind the problem of nourishing an animal suffering 
from any bowel or internal inflammation is most difficult 
if all nutriment adaptable to humans is denied, for thereby 
all milk and milk extracts and beef extracts are abolished. 

Horseflesh, though not eaten in this “country to any 
large extent, is used by many Continental nations. 

I am, Your obedient servant, 
G. A. 'ToMuin. 
4, Kingsthorpe Road, 
S.E.26 


July 24th, 1941. 
* * * * * 
CASE VISITING IN RAIDED AREAS 
OVERCOMING A DIFFICULTY 
To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In cities such as ours I found that during raids 
and for several days afterwards it was difficult to carry 
on owing to being questioned by the police or military. I 
overcame the difficulty by adopting the plan of the 
medical profession and placed a notice on my car, ie¢., 
“‘ VETERINARY SURGEON.” Now I have no difficulty. 

Could not this method be practised by all veterinary 
surgeons? It certainly would let the public know that the 
veterinary profession, like the medical profession, is 
“doing its bit.” 

Might I suggest that the notice commence with a large 
V for Victory, thus: “ \/ETERINARY SURGEON.” 

Yours faithfully, 
8, Roscommon Street, C. WentwortH ELAM. 
Liverpool, 5. 
july 23rd, 1941. 


* 
EDUCATION OF THE LAYMAN IN 
VETERINARY MATTERS 

To tHe Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—To-day’s Press reports that Mr. Hudson, Minister 
of Agriculture, recently stated in the House that “he 
did not believe it was possible to increase the supply of 
milk.” At short notice no doubt it is impossible, but 
though the operation would take time, it has been proved 
without doubt, and on more than one occasion, that the 
eradication or diminution of bovine diseases alone from 
our dairy herds could enormously increase the output of 
milk. ‘There is a danger, however, that the full implica- 
tions of the Minister’s remark may be misunderstood, 
and it be quoted as a fact. Is it not one more indication 
of the crying need for education of the layman in our 
potentialities as a profession? Surely a root cause of 
our present trials and disappointments is the ignorance 
of those with whom we have to deal. 

The State should appoint a whole-time service of 
veterinary education—a systematic policy carried out by 
members of the profession to enlighten by lecture and 
demonstration not only the farming industry but the 
general public on all matters pertaining to our activities. 
Yours faithfully, 


“ Adcocks,” ERNEST GRAY. 


Great Baddow, 
near Chelmsford, Essex. 
July 25th, 1941. 
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